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VOL, XXVIII 
aU etry No. III 


A Magazine of Verse 


JUNE 1926 


DESULTORY EPISTLES 


MINE ADVERSARY 


INE Adversary’s eyes are moons 
Against black heavens; stars enlace 
The swart indifference of his face, 
Although his breath is Arab noons. 


He walks with spinning worlds for stones, 
The roaring wilderness of sea 
That washes all eternity; 

For Time’s the marrow in his bones. 


His hands are colder than the peak 
Of Everest, and in each palm 
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Is shipwreck and infernal calm. 
In whirling thunder will he speak. 


Flung down, his gage assaults my earth 
As bolts of lightning. Yet my will 
Is eager for that battle still 

Wherein I pass through death and birth. 


And all my strength assumes the lunge 
That flings me on his bristling spea: 
From whence I rise absolved of fear, 

And, loving, to his bosom plunge. 


COLLOQUY IN BRASS 


You will accost me, saying: 
“The old miracles, laying 
Of hands on dark tumors, 
Stilling of rumors 

By faith, is it with 

Such fugitive 
Hallucinations 

That these warring nations, 
Shaking uxorious spears 

In my blood for years, 
Shall be struck dumb? 

Will a crumb 

From the communion platter 
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Herbert S. Gorman 


Make m« fatter? 

Will a drop 

Of sacramental wine stop 
This thirst in me that races 


Like a lion through desert places?”’ 


And all of this will sound 
Like a handful of pebbles flung upon the ground 
In a dry season 


To me who have out reached reason 


**'The « wind lifts 
Nosin: the cl ud drifts. 
The scarlet famingoes fret 


‘ 


In the nest of the sunset. 


In the amber hollow of the pool 
W he the kin 
Glimmers wanly far down. 
My flesh, torn 


By the bull-horn 


rs crown 


} 


Of an old anguish, 

f eases ft languish 

In the pare hed impecc able places. 
\round me a rain of fair faces, 
Like a rain of roses, 


Flows Is 
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This an answer or not? 

I have forgot 

The sly dialectics that dissolve 

The tumuli of doubts. I absolve 

The world of everything, 

And I bring 

Myself to myself in its fashion. 

This is my passion. 

And, saying nothing, I say 

All that the dead intoning priests in processions 
Said in their cold inevitable confessions.” 


Thereupon you will laugh and go away. 


THE BIRDS 


[ thought to shoulder Time, but those sad birds 
Would speak forever with such fiery words, 
Such spinning gusts of warning tenderness, 
That | was helpless in my nakedness; 

And sat down in the desert where the sand 
Obliterated years on every hand, 

So loath was I to listen. ‘“‘See,’’ I said, 

“It would be better far if I were dead, 

For dead men cannot hear such lovely calls 
From bitter birds by Babylonian walls.” 


And now while chuckling Time still nudges me 
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Through vague savannahs of immensity, 
Speaking in heavy darkness of sharp sighs 

Of my befooled and barren enterprise, 

And all I was flees in a shadow-show 

Of antic shapes in sad imbroglio, 

I cry to hear those birds that sing no more 

By crumbling wall and splintered palace door, 
And search in vain to see those feathered crests 
Aflare like jewels in their last year’s nests. 


THE FOUNTAIN 


Toss 

Your delicate spun flowers of crystal high, 
Toss, toss your curling petals of pure light, 
And let her understand that men who die 
Spring up like shining drops against the night. 


What, will she sing, pale hands across pale knees; 
And laugh to see the darkness climb so soon; 
And laugh to see those drops upon the breeze; 
And laugh to see each one a tiny moon? 


But this is better than to have her weep, 
Whose eyes are music and whose breast is sleep. 
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INQUISITION IN MIST 


Sapient mystagogue, arraign 
The body’s ministers, and find 
One who is not born of pain, 
One who is not wholly blind. 


For the brain that overhears 
Dubious monotones of flesh 
Fashions from archaic years 
Nothing but a fragile mesh. 


Through the coil the slow hours pass 
With secret hands and burning eyes, 
And mouths that mutely shape 4/as! 
With an unconcerned surprise. 


VIATICUM 


Beauty is fashioned out of mud 

As well as stars, said Sagramond; 
And dark imps dancing in the blood 
Throw shadows that extend beyond 
This pallid piety of flesh 


Groveling in its twisted mesh. 


The thing that is, itself becomes 
The empty echo of a doubt, 
And meaningless as beaten drums 
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That wheel the vacant mind about 
The tr uubled corridor of noise 
Where antic Pantaloon deploys. 


Who plucks the burning rose may hold 
The sinister embodiment 

Of more than petals growing old 
And less than man’s obscure intent 
For in that crimson dust is fate 
And passion transubstantiate. 


Who knows the feeble frame of roofs 
Upreared against the dark sublime 
Where thunder stamps enormous hoofs 
Upon the splintered boards of Time 
And who pretends to hide away 
From the bright malice of the day? 
The shadow that you throw assumes 
The majesty that is your mind 
And from your self-demolished tombs 
You rise up not entirely blind; 

Which is, said Sagramond, the sum 


Of your de sired viaticum. 


Herbert 8. Gorman 
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ARS POETICA 
A poem should be palpable and mute 


As a globed fruit; 


Dumb 
As old medallions to the thumb; 


Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 
Of casement ledges where the moss has grown- 


A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds. 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs; 


Leaving, as the moon releases 
Twig by twig the night-entangled trees 


Leaving, as the moon behind the winter leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind. 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs. 
A poem should be equal to: 


Not true. 


For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf; 
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Archibald MacLeish 


For love 
The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 


A poem should not mean, 


But be. 
Archibald MacLeish 


GUADELOUPE 


Nothing happens. The sea wanders. The air, 

Rich with inertia, hovers on clear wings. 

And when the mockingbird derisive sings, 

“Your country is not here!” I hardly care. 

Loneliness would be exile anywhere. 

Here, life is miniature; made up of things 

Embroidered on a screen; and the sun flings 

An arm around the sea and keeps it there. 

But the goats never know when it is hot; 

[ hear them clatter down the steep ravine 

They are shod with meteors. The lava-scars 

Tinkle and glitter to feel them. They are not 

Like any others I have ever seen. 

They are haughty, knowing their little hoofs are stars. 
Grace Hazard Conkling 
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SLOW SONGS 


MY MIND 


On one day my mind, becalmed, 
Shall lie in God’s palm 

A seed so clear, so still, 

A thousand winds, 

A thousand bees, 

Shall stir it not from Ease 


To Will. 


SONG 


The sky is yellow. 
Our eyes are hollow. 
I walk alone 


On the beach stone. 


My hand 

Closed in your palm, 
I walk alone and 

I am calm. 


The sallow sea 

For company, 

I walk alone 

On the beach stone 
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Pearl Andelson Sherry 


BOAT SONG 


The stars forever 
Swim the river 


Ferry me over! 


We who move thither, 
Wind in our hair, 


Are here forever 
THE LOVERS 


They sped with love 
Along its fruit-hung ways, 
Neither knowing the face 
Of the other, or whereof 


He wove his days. 


How shall they know or seek 
Each the soul of each 
Who taste of love as of a peach? 


MOTORING 


The ripe red hills with trees thereon 

Sat in the sun. 

We passed in autos; our flight swallowed 
The little houses in the hollows. 

The sky flowed like a river 

Over all forever. 
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ABSTRACT MOMENT 


I who so quietly walked 

The streets of thought, 

Intently dividing entity 

By eternity, 

Had neither eyes nor lips; my hair 
Was vague; and my breasts were spare. 


Alone I walked. 

My body was one with my thought. 
The pulsing river and the bridge, 
The architecture at their edge, 

I could not find 

Substantiated in my mind. 


IDENTITY 


My grandmother bore me 
In my mother’s womb. 
What there is more of me 
My lovers assume. 


Winter and summer modify 
The whole. 

How ever shall God descry 
My soul? 


Pearl Andelson Sherry 
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TWO POEMS 
THOUGHTS LOCKING ANTLERS 


There are winds like hairy giants 
West of Chile, 
Where the wild Pacific rages at its name. 


See the delphinium border 
Under the climbing bean blossoms; 
Candles in the dusk. 


I have been in winds 

West of Chile 

That were like the dragging beards of giants 
Flying low 


Over the water. 


There is all of early autumn 
In the tall delphiniums, 

And all of dancing Fune 

In the climbing bean-blossoms. 
Why are they together, 

Like candles 

And candle flame, 

Now? 


I have been caught in the drag-net 
Of giant beards 
Seining low over the leaping deck, 
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Leagues west of Chile, 
On a sea gone mad. 


Blue candles, blue candles, 
Dim in the dusk. 


MOUNTAIN MOMENT 


Out across the morning 

The air lies blue and silver 
Over curving valleys, 
Cupping seas of mist. 

Dawn comes bearing banner: 
Over Mount Ascutney. 

All the trees are music-reeds 


To w hispers of the wind. 


Wet leaves of the birches 
Wink and shimmer, framin; 
Half a thousand Danaés 

In a rain of gold; 

Half a thousand birch trunks, 
Swaying maiden-slender 

Down a curving mountainside 
That surges like a wave. 


Look !—for it is flee ting. 
Such a moment settles 
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A. K. Laing 


For a moment only, 
And is quick to die. 


Eyes, be bright for beauty; 
Busy brain, remember 
Shimmering of silver rain— 
Birches in the dawn! 


A. K. Laing 


FALSE START 


Ask me no more of the full flower’s speech, 
Tell me no more of the ripe fruit’s need, 
For I am tired of trying to reach the fruit in the seed. 


Leave me awhile, and I will recover 
In darkness and night. 


It was too soon for me to discover growth in the light. 


Bear with my weakness, my failure, my pain, 

Grant me this—only this darkness I need. 

I sicken from sunlight, but give me the rain, for I am but 
seed. 


Mabel Dodge Luhan 
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TWO POEMS 


THE NINTH HOUR 


On this tree beneath the night, 
Thief to left and thief to right, 


Many things I see in pain 
Better done, if done again: 


When I strayed and turned aside, 
Weaving miracles in pride— 


I, who should not have forgot 
What was godhead, what was not... . 


How came I between two thieves 
Staring at the olive leaves? 


All is foreign, all is strange— 
But these spikes that will not change. 


Yea, I say, to him that hath 
Shall be given. . . . Yea, though death . 


God, whose son I tried to be— 
Why hast thou forsaken me! 


MONASTERY 


Wait, and be chaste, until the tree by night 
Below your window blackens a design, 
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Robert Wolf 


A lacquered print—a Hiroshige line— 
Across the curling, pale, intense twilight. 


Be still and be reservec until the cows 

Upon the autumn valley seem to dot 

The brown as though a brush had laid each spot 
Of red and white precisely where they browse. 


A pencil’s point preserves the kiss unkissed. . . 
The beauty of our bodies, the refined 
And tortuous twistings of the humorous mind, 
Slide day by day into forgotten mist: 


But you and I, my love, bear these in trust, 
And may not trade them for a clasp of dust. 


Robert Wolf 


EPIGRAM 


You speak my language 
And, because you do, 
You do not talk, 
And I hear you. 
Dorothy Hawkins 
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SONGS FROM THE DUSK 


MOVEMENT FOR AN IMAGINARY VIOLIN 


Take me there, take me there—far, far within 
The scarlet cloisters of the clouds, hung over 
This glassy water-terrace rimmed with clover, 
O my imaginary violin! 

It cannot hush, it cannot hush—as thin, 

As wild, as sweet as miracle! Mad lover, 

My heart must almost perish to discover 
What ecstasy of wine we are—what kin. 


Yet you grow slow aloft, and falter—fall. 

I scarcely hear, I scarcely hear at all 

Those drops of tone. Warblers and swallows call 
Across the water, drawing shore to shore; 

The woodpecker; the dusk. Oh, play one more 


One more—one more—one more note! That is all. 


SONG FROM MEMORY 


I have forgotten why you loved me 

It is so long since my wines have flushed you; 
Whether for my body or my destiny, 

Or my lover-hands when they hushed you: 

When they hushed you, when they made you silent, 
In spite of all your fear and all your love; 
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Russell Davenport 


When they made you like a lake’s shattered island 
Dropping color-leaves which have lived enough; 
When my hands laid you upon the sweet-grass, 
And touched your breasts, as voices touch a song. 
Alas! I have forgotten why you loved me— 

It has been so long. 


SONG TO THE NEW MOON 


O moon of Arabian sandals, 

Where are you going with uncovered shoulders? 
As mystic as a woman’s china cup, 

And her cups by firelight, and their handles. 
Why do you look over your leaning wing, 

To call that weary-footed Hesperus up 

The echo-stairs of evening, 

With his thousand thousand torch-holders? 

If you ar 


One does not love long, O Arabian moon. 


making love you will make darkness soon. 


Russell Davenport 
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TWO POEMS r 


LE SIFFLEUR DU BOIS 


Did you ever see the whistling man of the woods? 
Neither did I! 

But long before dawn, when the sky is grey, 

I have heard him whistling. 

Just before dawn, when the wood is black 
Like the inside of a hat, 

And the sun is poking his great red nose over the hilltop, 
I have heard him whistle—clear, 

Like the call of a bird. 

And I have seen and heard strange things— 

Thin grey shadows gliding among the trees, 

The hushed crackle of dry leaves, 

The snap of a limb broken. 

And a little child told me of a wisp of white hair 

Found hanging from a dogwood tree. 


POIGNARDS 
Slowly they fall, 
Slowly 
Down from the tall black-walnut trees— 
A thousand golden leaves, 
Long-pointed 
Like tiny golden daggers, 
Piercing the air and dividing the water 
Into innumerable sunlit planes; , 
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Fohn Gillespie 


A thousand yellow leaves, 

Which pierce my heart 

Because they tell of autumn coming, 
And of your going away. 


Fohn Gillespie 


WARNING 


When the dead walk, 

It ill forebodes. 

They disregard the roads, 

And stalk 
Silently—slowly—straight ahead: 
Thus walk the dead. 


Well may you shiver! 
For, if you see them with set eyes 
And groping hands arise 
Out of the river, 
Stumble through a swamp 
Deep in the night as if 
Unconscious of the dark and damp, 
Step over a dizzy cliff 
And go right on undaunted 
By their falls, 
Butting into trees and walls— 
You’re haunted! 

Fohn Zollie Howard 
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TWO POEMS 


A LONELY ROAD 


I search the puny earth for reasons to live. 

I am hungry, but I shall beg crumbs from Lazarus. 

I have no home, but I have heard of the home 

That Villon never had. I am weary, 

But once Saint Simon watched the slow descent of night 
As I have watched its tired flow. 

I have no friends, but once the friends of Caesar 

Bade unto Caesar a strange farewell. 

I do not understand my journey, 

But once Columbus gazed upon a heart-devouring sea 
That had no end. My prayers are said unheeded, 

But once Christ called to the difident heavens 

While the blood was drying on his skin. 

I ache with the pain of fruitless toil, but once slaves 
Carried weights of stone to build the vanity of pyramids, 
And once their bodies blessed the whip when they drooped 
With desert heat until they kissed their graves. 


So let me close my eyes, 
And throw my gauntlet weakly in the face of Time, 
Setting my feet upon the highway of the years. 
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Pat Morrissette 
WHERE GREY MADONNAS WALK 


Where grey madonnas walk through lofty hollow halls, 
Beside their aching pictures on the aching walls, 

I walk tonigii«, to keep the vigil they have kept 

Through long and hollow centuries of crumbled years. 
“Here,” I say into the quiet gloom, “the pale one wept; 
And here the strange one shed in silence Gothic tears. 


C The child, that blossomed in her arms to live and sleep, 
Has never slept.” J walk with quiet step to keep 
The lasting vigil of the dead that never died, 
Who walk the halls, and hold the Child man crucified. 
Where grey madonnas walk tonight I walk; I feel 
The wounds some ancient artist left, but cannot heal. 

Pat Morrissette 
I TOO HAVE WINGS 
s, 
-d Love was SO early, how could I presage 


These wings that want the skies? 
How brave you are, to call your love a cage, 
And W ise! 


Well, I am wise too late, nor brave like you 
Too soft and meanly gifted. 
A frustrate bird am I, with wings that grew, 
But never lifted. 
Mabel Miller 
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THREE POEMS 


WIND SONG 


When I walk in the street 
Nothing touches my feet, 
When I feel a wall 

There is nothing at all, 
When I look at a face 
There is only space; 

And what I press 

Is emptiness. 


When I listen to laughter 

I hear silence after, 

When I hear crying 

It’s emptiness dying, 

When I grasp them with hands 
They slip like sands; 

And flesh there 

Is less than air. 


DURING MUSIC 
Joy and beauty and pain, 
Pity and joy again, 
Wash up like waves and down— 
As men flow from town to town. 
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Edwin Denby 


The heavy heat, and then rain, 
Then freshness rising again— 
Where was and will be the light 
Has been an eternal night. 


Joy and kindness and grief, 
None are longer than brief, 
And hesitate like the trace 

Of a softness against a face. 


Beauty and pity and pain, 

Joy, and beauty again, 

Wash up like waves and down— 
As men sweep from town to town. 


WINTER 


Lovely, the autumn-tattered trees, 


Wet black wood spotted with leaves 
Yellow as amber. 


And yellow in the air, and amber on stiff grass, 
A frail beauty turning toward Was, 
But lovely, but sure. 


I would not fly south with geese: 
Rather, heaped under wet leaves, 
To have loam in the mouth. 


Edwin Denby 
[143] 
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SONG OF NATIONS 


INDIA 


Beat, Sun. 

Beat out your plates of thick gold. 

Hammer them on incredible patterns of dream, 
On chrome luxuries 

Caught in some strange cinema suspense, 
Flickering 

In vague mollescence 


Through yellow-hot stirless air. 


Beat, Sun. 

Flatten out your burning ochre 

On the wide yawn of a tiger’s belly; 

On the moping shuffle of body-burdened elephants; 

On the kaleidoscopic dazzle of preening peacocks; 

On date-palms, drooping soporific arms to a simmering 
earth; 

On pools of blue inertia, with languorous clouds fingering 
their supine faces 

Like the tentative caress of a new lover; 

On the answering drawl of bamboo to the vague impor 


tunities of a sleep-walking zephyr. 


Beat, Sun. 
Beat out your plates of thick gold 
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‘ Walter Sagmaster 
i 
On brown eyelids, torpid with long gazing at scorched 
’ horizons; 
Batter them out 
; On puddles « f molten grass, 
; Where green fumes lift, and stream into brown nostrils; 
3ash them 
On brow n le xS, 
Flung sluggish over daubs of indigo; 
Rivet them 
To brow n toes, 
Toasting before fields of poppy flame. 
Beat, Sun. 
Beat out your plates of thick gold on incredible patterns of 
dream. 
Hammer them out 
To Maya, Maya, Maya. 
Beat 
To blood that crawls like an old fly on a stiff leaf; 
To breath that drags iron feet through the wan halls of 
oblivion; 
De ep, 
: Deep, 
Where patterns of dream fade to shadows of patterns, 


To shadows of shadows 

Tapping with fingers of dead moonlight 
On the jet black doors 

Of Nirvana. 
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CHINA 


I am Chung Han Li, 
Proper man. 


I plant my garden 

With what is fitting. 

Birds come, sing, depart, 
At appropriate hours. 

I drape my shoulders 

With customary silks. 

{ adjust my smile nicely 

To suit the occasion. 

My diction is incontentious, 
My gestures inexorbitant, 
My manner inoffensive 
But to none quite so much 
As to the offensive. 

I am Chung Han Li, 
Proper man. 





I do not stand alone 

As those of the ill-bred nations. 

I am Chung Han Li, 

One of a series. 

My past is no handful of egoistic hours; 
My past is interred with the eloquent bones 
Of my ancestors. 
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Walter Sagmaster 


My future is not the little blossom of tomorrows whose 
petals I pick one by one; 

My future sleeps, fold within fold, in my yellow loins. 

Only the present is strictly mine— 

And the present is always insignificant. 


I am Chung Han Li, 

A thread in an endless pattern. 

Only a pattern is significant, 

A thread never. 

But even a pattern owes its significance 
To its place in that glorious embroidery 
We call China. 


When I was younger 

There was a point in my path 

Where it crossed that of Nu Ying. 

The eyes of Nu Ying were young moons washed in April 
rain; 

Her feet were white mice nibbling the lush grass; 

Her voice was the ripple of silver flutes on sleeping waters. 

Under such circumstances, and by virtue of such arrange- 
ments 

As were appropriate, 

Nu Ying became mine. 

I have never had serious occasion 

To regret those arrangements. 


[ am Chung Han Li; 
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I do all things in due course. 

I hang lanterns. 

I pour tea. 

I cause departing guests to say: 
“Chung is decorous. We will return.” 


Of the unspeakable etiquette of heathen countries, 
Where profane persons take life in their own hands, 
I know nothing. 

I am Chung Han Li; 

I approach life 

With the incalculable gloves 

Of my superiors. 


I am Chung Han Li, 
Proper man. 


SCANDINAVIA 

Ho! 

The shrieking spiral of the maelstrom whorls into the deep 
guts of the cold sea! 

Ho! 

The fierce gulls, blind with brittle rain, whip terrified 
wings against the great glassy walls of the ice 
mountains! 

Ho! 

The wind screams like a young god in torment: like a 
young god whose flesh is being eaten by hot irons, 
the wind howls and whines and whimpers! 
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Walter Sagmaster 


Ho! 

The fire-daggers of heaven slit the black sky and plunge 
into the fat bowels of ships!— See! Where hot 
blood spurts from the entrails of ships, fountaining 
mast-high over gleaming crackling skeletons! 

Ho! 

The anger of heaven roars rumbling fury down on a savage 
sea; an ocean of thunder sweeps limb to limb with 
an ocean of water; billows of sound lock with billows 
of spray in wild mad war! 

Ho! 

But that language! I know it well, that one! 

That tongue have I been taught early; that speech have I 
learned well. 

What roars the anger of heaven: 

“ There is a hearth, there is a hearth, glowing . . .” 

What write the fire-daggers in the black sky: 

“Four walls are leather-hung, are leather-hung .. .” 

What screams the mad wind: 

““One woman makes one bed, one bed, one bed . . .” 

What shriek the fierce gulls: 

“One woman sings one song, one song, one song . 

What whorls the swift maelstrom: 

“One lamp is at one window, at one window. . . 

Ho! 

I know that language! 

Walter Sagmaster 
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COMMENT 


A TRAVEL TALI 


HE editor, immersed in manuscripts most of the year, 
must escape, one month out of the twelve, for an 
annual tramp, exchanging for bread not rhymes but read- 
ings. This time she talked her way southward to New 
Orleans, and thence around the nation’s far-flung rim, 
stopping at Tucson, down near the edge of Arizona, and 
then all along the beautiful sea-coast, from San Diego at 
the Mexican border, to Bellingham at the British Colum- 
bian, away up north on Puget Sound; thence homeward 
through Spokane and North Dakota, with a final fling at 
Minneapolis. 
a local 
interest in poetry, and usually she finds a poetry society 
which has been inspired to enthusiasm by some progressive 
mind. In Georgetown College—right in the heart of 


I 


The editor’s pauses are always symptomatic of 


Kentucky’s blue-grass region, where the most famous 
citizen is Man-o’-War—it is Professor William B. Jones, 
head of the English department, who makes his students 
feel that poetry is not a luxury, but a necessity of daily 
living. His enthusiastic group seems keyed up to get into 
art the immediate thrill of local life, so it may be in order 
to ask them why no memorable horse poem has as yet 
come out of Kentucky, and commend to them such a 
tempting subject as the career of their four-footed neighbor. 

Riding the next day through Tennessee, and pausing a 
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minute at the historic village of Dayton, I reflected that 
the immediate local arts are needed there, that the creative 
imagination is the only leaven which can lift the heavy 
weight of the past off minds flattened out under funda- 
mentalism. For generations, among certain groups of our 
fellow-citizens, the creative imagination has been throttled 
by the closing-in grip of ever-narrowing old beliefs; eyes 
have been taught not to see the great spaces of truth, ears 
not to hear its mighty music from afa 

In New Orleans my chief goal was the office of The 
Double Dealer, which is proving such a brilliant and 
authoritative organ of the literary arts in the new South. 
I found Mrs. Lillian Marcus at the editorial desk, and we 
had a sympathetic exchange of experiences and views. 
Also John McClure drifted in, a poet whose exquisite 
lyric gift is in danger of submergence under obliterating 
tides of journalism, for he is night-editor, or some kind of a 
night-owl, on the Times-Picayune. Another visitor was 
Prof. Richard R. Kirk, of Tulane University, president of 
the Poetry Si ciety of New Orleans, W hich W elcomed me 
one evening to the fine new rooms recently presented by a 
generous member, Mrs. Westfeldt, in the lower floor of her 
home. 

New Orleans is much the same old town. New houses 
may be springing up around Audubon Park, but the busy 
wharves and the old French streets seem to have changed 
little since that war which 1s still the war to the old South. 
At least many quaint fronts with wrought-iron galleries 
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are still in evidence, and in the dusty antiquity shops one 
may be offered, as | was, bargains in crystal chandeliers, 
or an “old master worth a quarter of a million” for a piti- 
ful one-thousandth of its value. 

The University of Arizona at Tucson was my next host, 
with Professor Gerald D. Sanders introducing a bewilder- 
ing bunch of ambitious young student-poets, including two 
or three of unusual promise. Also Arthur Doyle, whom 
we have printed, lives there in an old Spanish house, and 
Hildegarde Hawthorne Oskison is a new resident. And 
down from Phoenix, an hundred miles across the beautiful 
desert, motored a carful of poets—Margaret Ross and 
Katharine McCluskey and husky young Frank Mitalsky, 
who writes poems between plowings and hoeings, and 
declares that overalls should be his only wear. The young 
state’s university is a very-much-alive institution, housed 
in spacious new buildings, including an ambitiously large 
library and an interesting little museum of the aboriginal 
art and archaeology of that rich section. We drove out to 
the Pictured Rocks, whose queer chipped-off figures of 
men and animals have not yet been satisfactorily dated 
and explained. And another drive through those splendid 
sunny spaces of southern Arizona led us to the old church 
of St. Xavier—one of the most interesting of the early 
Spanish missions, with its beautiful portal and towers, its 
ornate altar and its naive semi-barbaric frescoes. 

San Diego next, with its excellently housed Wednesday 
Club listening in on modern poets; and with two of 
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Poretry’s band, Ethel Hamilton Hinkle and Mahdah 
Payson, coming over from Point Loma to ratify the mes- 
sage. Then Pasadena, where Hildegarde Flanner, who 
also gives poetry readings, had magnanimously gathered 
for me an audience from the Poetry Section of the Drama 
League, in the lecture-hall of the picturesque new Com- 
munity Playhouse. This civic centre of the arts houses 
not only the hall, and little shops and exhibition rooms, 
but an excitingly beautiful little theatre, where semi- 
professionals and amateurs give modern and classic plays. 
Such an architectural group is an asset of incalculable 
value; the day is coming when every town, large and small, 
will realize that it must have one. 

At Carmel I met for the first time Robert Poe, one of 
our prize-winners. And an exciting event was a talk with 
Robinson Jeffers, author of Tamar and Other Poems, as we 
drove out to Point Lobos and explored that wild revel of 
bluest blue waters over and into and under dark 
cavernous rocks. Mr. Jeffers, who is six feet four more or 
less, and muscular in proportion, has piled up a square 
three-story granite tower as an adjunct to his house on 
one of those formidable promontories that jut out sea- 
ward south of the village along the matchless Pacific 
coast-line. There he and his wife and small twin sons may 
defy the world—unless, by some happy and exceptional 
chance, they relent and invite it one by one. I learned 
that the poet’s father was a professor of Greek, and that 
the poet was deeply grounded as a boy in the classic 
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languages, and indeed, through much schooling abroad, in 
some of the modern languages as well; which accounts per- 
haps for the singular welding, in his poetry, of classic 
memories with a modern consciousness, and for the fierce- 
ness with which he beats these well-nigh irreconcilable 
elements together in rhythms as bold as the plunge of the 
Pacific on Carmel’s rocks. 

From the reticence of Robinson Jeffers at Carmel to the 
witty talkativeness of Robert Louis Burgess at San Jose 
was alongleap. But Mr. Burgess, who between-times is a 
journalist, is also wrestling with his muse for a poem of 
serious importance; and an interpretation of man’s origin 
and destiny (“the only subject,” said James Stephens, 
“worthy of a poet’’) is like to be the result when the long 
battle is over. A somewhat whimsical and fantastic inter- 
pretation Mr. Burgess’ scheme sounded like to me, and he 
is having “‘a gorgeous time”’ working it out. 

The beauty of that fruit valley in the blossoming season, 
when the pear trees were pink and the miles of prune 
orchards were like a snowfall, and all the other trees were 
putting out new spring colors—who could do justice to the 
joy of it except the thrushes and cardinals who were sing- 
ing everywhere! Between readings I was driven to the 
beautiful garden-embowered homes of two far-western 
guarantors of Porrry, Mrs. Blaney and Senator Phelan; 
each grandly placed on its hill and commanding a fair and 
spacious prospect. 

San Francisco may have skyscraper longings since her 
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earthquake-fire, and her Chinatown today may be merely 
tourist-oriental, but so long as she mounts her tall hills at 
the Golden Gate and watches the ships go out on their long 
journeys, she will always be a city of romance, the mother 
of dreams. At a luncheon which drew her poets together, 
C. E. S. Wood, who presided, aroused this editor’s enthusi- 
asm by demanding a quarter-of-a-million endowment for 
Poetry! ‘Why not?” he insisted; “‘the other arts have 
many millions.”” George Sterling spoke at this luncheon, 
looking still princely, though a little grayer than in 1915, 
when his name was blazoned on the exposition arches 
along with Shakespeare, Dante and other immortals. And 
Helen Hoyt, now Mrs. W. W. Lyman, told about eight 
years ago in the Porrry office, when she was associate 
editor, after Alice Corbin had migrated to Santa Fe and 
Eunice Tietjens had gone to the war. And there were 
speeches by Sara Bard Field, and John Jury of the Cali- 
fornia Writers’ Club, and Anne Kennerley of the Pen- 
women’s League, and others. 

At Portland, nearly eight hundred miles to the north, it 
was the Northwest Poetry Society that called me, under 
its new president Bob Swayze, of the Oregon Fournal— 
drawing me through the magnificent spring-flowery Sacra- 
mento Gorge, with the white cone of Mount Shasta 
looming up at the end of it; and then on across Oregon to 
the majestic Columbia River, Mount Hood shining in the 
distance. H. L. Davis motored in from The Dalles— 


Oregon’s most distinguished poet, as wittily companion- 
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able in his talk as he is reticent and exacting in his art. | 
And Mary Carolyn Davies, always vibrating between 
Atlantic and Pacific, happened to be at home. Also 
Eleanor Hammond, now the wife of Leland Davis (this 
Oregon Davis tribe is a mix-up). Besides these well 
known to Poetry, I met at a party an interesting group of | 
younger aspirants who have appeared in various mag- | 
azines—Howard Corning, Oluf Olsen, Ada Hedges, Ethel 
Fuller, Borghild Lee and others; and we all read poems, 
and looked out between-times at the most wonderful poem 
of all—the city of Portland spreading its countless lights 
far below our lofty house on the hill. 
At Seattle I admired the beautiful Cornish School of | 
Music, where all the modern arts are at home in a building 
worthy architecturally of the best they can offer. Also 
Carl Gould has done an interesting group for the Univer- 
sity of Washington, especially the boldly designed im- 
mense new library. Thence “Upton Close,” otherwise 
Professor Hall of the oriental department, drove me, one 
June-like March morning, to Bellingham, which gazes at 
Vancouver across the intricate water-ways of Puget 
Sound. There I passed on the poets’ message to an 
audience of embryo teachers at the State Normal School. 
Having followed our entire Pacific coast line toits northern 
limit in sight of Vancouver, I turned eastward to Spokane, 
encountering an Easter snowstorm as the first interrup- 
tion of cloudless summer-like travels. Spokane is Vachel 
Lindsay’s present home, but he had gone east for a lecture- 
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art. trip, leaving his very competent wife and numerous 
veen friends to do the honors. And I spoke for the American 
Also Association of University Women in the Easter-flowery 
(this Davenport Hotel. 

well Everywhere it was modern American poetry I talked 
ip of about, and everywhere I found keen interest. Indeed, 
nag- usually there were groups of students specializing more or 
thel less in the art. This is true at Valley City, North Dakota, 
ms, where the state has one of its normal schools. And it is 
oem true at the immense University of Minnesota at Minne- 
zhts apolis, where Joseph Warren Beach, of its English depart- 

ment, is a kindling influence for interest and progress in 

1 of the art. Always there is one enthusiast, or maybe more 
ling than one, from whom the currents rise. These currents 
Also begin modestly, sometimes almost invisibly; but no one 
ver- can tell where or how strongly they will flow, or what great 
im- streams they may develop into. They are one evidence of 
vise the new creative spirit in the arts which is awaking the 
one country to confidence in its own powers. Many of these 
s at local poetry groups may never be heard of beyond their 
iget own neighborhood, where at any rate they are an influence 
an for spiritual joy and freedom. Others may speak across 
ool. the continent, and now and then one may prove strong 
ern enough, let us hope, to leap over the barriers of time. 
ine, The Irish group of the nineties was a slight affair when 
up- it began, yet it presented Yeats the singer and Synge the 
hel playwright as candidates for immortal fame. Who knows 
re- but some one of our own groups may do as well? H. M. 
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POETRY RECITALS IN NEW YORK 

Reviewing what one might call the New York Poetical 
Season (in the same sense that one speaks of the The- 
atrical Season), it is astonishing how many recitals of 
poetry a well-informed New Yorker may hear without 
charge, or for a quite nominal sum. It is doubtful if any 
other art (not forgetting the excellent free concerts) is 
offered the public with such generosity. As a conservative 
estimate, a well-posted person could, during the fall and 
winter, attend an average of two free or inexpensive poetry 
evenings a week—not counting amateur performances. 

Christadora House, an east-side settlement, has its 
poetry evening, always under the guidance of a well 
known poet, every Monday. The Woman’s University 
Club has a group of poets reading one Friday in every 
month. The Poetry Society of America welcomes guests 
freely one Thursday of every month. The New York 
University has an organization called The Arts, run by 
Eda Lou Walton, which combines student and professional 
readings, meeting every other Friday, with a nominal 
charge for refreshments. 

All these enterprises have outgrown the organizations in 
which they started and are open to the public, and well 
attended. There must be many more. I understand there 
are also at times programs in department stores, and in 
Carnegie Hall. This year the Independent Artists, who 
annually exhibit paintings by the “no jury”’ system on the 
roof of the Waldorf Astoria, added short recitals in other 
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Poetry Recitals in New York 


arts, including poetry —an admirable example of how the 
arts can co-operate, using the same hall and lighting, and 
the same audience. 

It is unfortunate that so few poets read either distinctly 
or slowly enough. The reading seems worse in New York 
than elsewhere, probably because the poets here are asked 
to read gratuitously so often that it is thought of as more 
or less informal, a social diversion, for which the poet need 
not rehearse. The manner of reading is sometimes almost 
affectedly casual, and gets in the listener’s way quite as 
badly as an affectedly impressive manner, with the added 
fault that it is more difficult to hear. But the audiences 
are invariably eager, straining their attention to the ut- 
most. At one recital the writer sat in the second row, and 
though all four of the poets reciting were nationally known, 
she could follow the reading of only one of them with ease. 
She could not help feeling that a great opportunity was 
being wasted, the opportunity of giving these many 
audiences a clear and complete impression of the poems- 
this without reference to the higher possibility of present- 
ing their beauty. Is it any wonder that poetry is believed 
by many people to be esoteric and beyond then, if their 
introduction to it as a vocal art is made so unnecessarily 
difficult? The most common fault in reading is too great 
rapidity, too little use of the pause, especially in offering 
complex or subtle verse. A little coaching by an instructor 
in dramatics or public speaking—even one lesson—would 


repay most of those poets who consent to read “for the 
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publicity,” and would enable them to give more pleasure 
to their audiences. 

The meetings which combine the work of students or 
amateurs with that of a professional, give the novices an 
unusual opportunity to see clearly the faults of amateur 
verse. The professional poem usually seems so much 
simpler. As some one said in commenting on the im 
passioned outpourings of the youths of New York Uni 
versity, “It is a little hard to make out what these young 
things are talking about: they have so much to say, and 
say it all in one sonnet.” 


Margery Swett 


REVIEWS 
PCV;ER AND POMP 


Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems, by Robinson 

Jeffers. Boni & Liveright. 

Tamar and all the final three-fifths of this book were 
exhaustively reviewed by James Daly in Poerry last 
August, so that the present writer need only record her 
hearty agreement with that review, her recognition of the 
“deep poetic compulsion” in Mr. Jeffers’ usually dis 
tinguished art. 

All the more is it to be regretted that the title-poe.n of 
this larger book, if not ’prentice-work dug up and re 
touched, as I suspect, is of a quality quite unworthy of the 
author of Tamar. But it is doubtful whether even the 
most accomplished artistry would excuse the deliberate 
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choice of so revolting a subject. Apparently Mr. Jeffers 
wanted to see how far he could go with himself and his 
newly acquired public; and we may be permitted to 
express a hope that the poet has now registered his final 
limit in a direction so repellant to modern taste. 

Mr. Jeffers was brought up on classic literature, his 
father being a professor of Greek; therefore the class of 
subjects under discussion may come to his mind more 
naturally than to another’s. But whereas to the Greek 
poet all the pagan energies of life were open ground for his 
spirit, ground almost sanctified by his myth-haunted 
religion, to a poet of our time and country it is impossible 
to explore certain jungles in the old simple and natural 
way. He has to force himself in; he is conscious of breath- 
ing noxious vapors in a dark melodrama of evil. The 
k audience accepted quite simply the horror as well 
as the beauty of its inherited myths; but the world has 
lived a number of centuries since then. and all the dark 
power of Mr. Jeffers cannot quite persuade us to swallow 
his modern tales of abnormal passion with the simple 
inherited faith of a more primitive time. The danger is 
that such a preoccupation may make his majestic art an 
anachronism, without vitality enough to endure. 


Gree 


In The Tower Beyond Tragedy the subject is appro- 
priately Greek—the Clytemnestra story—and the poet’s 
version, while too expansive, has passages of splendid 
eloquence, done in huge pounding rhythms like the Pacific 
at Carmel. Here are nine lines of Cassandra’s despair: 
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For me there is no mountain firm enough: 

The storms of light beating on the headland 

The storms of music, undermine the mountain 
inward. 

Such music the stars 

Make in their courses, the vast vibration 

Plucks the iron heart of the earth like a harp-string. 

Iron and stone core, O stubborn axle of the 

Dissolving in a little time like salt in wat 


This Cassandra ranges over thi 
cies reach out to the day 


When America has eaten Europe and t tribute of Asia 

When the ends of the world grow aw f h other 
One turns with relief to the short which follow 

these (pages 83-104). Here we have a ste! 


n and stately 
beauty, the expression of a harsh lonelin of soul which 
has studied the world afar off as it communed with sea and 
mountains. Perhaps this brief o1 will suggest th 


sweep of this poet’s imagination an 
spirit; also his way of striking off 
mournful music: 


Though joy is better than sorrow, }j 


Peace is great, strength is great 
Not for joy the stars burn, not f 
Spreads her gray sails on the 
Over the mountain; not for joy 
Stands, while years like water 
Trench his long sides. 

“T am neither mountain nor bird 
Nor star; and I seek joy ~ 
The weakness of your breed: yet at ler 
Will cover those wistful eyes. 
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Not that Mr. Jeffers has been unobservant of passing 
events, or unpitiful of human agony. In Woodrow Wilson, 
a dialogue between “‘It”’ and the hero’s death-enfranchised 
soul, we have a really noble tribute, a high recognition of 
tragedy. Here are the first two of the eight stanzas: 


It said: ‘Come home, here is an end, a goal; 


Not the one raced for—is it not better indeed? Victory you know 





Force to sustain victory, the burden is never lightened; but final d 


Buys pea you have praised peace, peace without victory.” 


He said: “It s I am travelling n 





But leavin treat work unfinished, how can | rest? 
Endured bet You must not ask me t 
Visionless 1 lind hearts, blind mouths, live 





I shou <e to quote lengthily from Night, with its 


proud r ition of newly discovered immensities of 


\ few centuries 


ae tl . . jared t¢ Onle 

(xt Vv, € area not to people 

The dark: ond the stars with harps and habitations. 
gut now, d the truth. Life is crown sweeter and lovelier 


The Torch-bearers’ Race shows man “at the world’s end,” 
where, all coasts and jungles explored, he is daring the air, 


‘feet shaking earth off.”’ But the poet reminds him: 
| 





I giory of that, your haw < lream, 
Remen t the life of mankind is like the life of a man—a flutter from 
ANCSS 
A ss th t hair of a fire 
Brooding on his rock over “the deep dark-shining 
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Pacific,” this poet has watched the course of stars and 
nations, and the music of his verse has acquired large 
rhythms. What he thinks of his own nation in its hour of 
splendor he tells in the poem Shine, Perishing Republic, 
which may be quoted as of immediate interest, and repre- 
sentative of his art in one of its less detached moods: 


While this America settles in the mold of its vulgarity, heavily thickening 
to empire, 

And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, pops and sighs out, and 
the mass hardens, 


I, sadly smiling, remember that the flower fades to make fruit, the fruit 
rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother, and through the spring exultances, ripeness and 
decadence; and home to the mother. 


You, making haste, haste on decay: not blameworthy; life is good, be 
it stubbornly long, or suddenly 

A mortal splendor. Meteors are not needed less than mountains: shine, 
perishing republic. 

But for my children, I would have them keep their distance from the 
thickening centre. Corruption 

Never has been compulsory; when the cities lie at the monster’s feet 
there are left the mountains. 

And boys, be in nothing so moderate as in love of man—a clever servant 
insufferable master. 

There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that caught—they say 
God, when he walked on earth. 


A poet of extraordinary power is Mr. Jeffers, with per 
haps a purple pride in the use of it. H.M 
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Dawn Boy: Blackfoot and Navajo Songs, by Eda Lou 

Walton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In reading Miss Walton’s book I was conscious of a 
divided mind. Going forward through her re-created 
material, I inevitably turned back to what I knew of the 
Navajo and Blackfoot original forms; and so, while 
acknowledging the poetic substance of the re-creation, I 
regretted the lack of those repetitions which, in her opinion, 
“fail to hold much interest or esthetic appeal for the 
English reader,” but which seem to me not merely charac- 
teristic of this Indian poetry but an intrinsic part of it. 
To one already familiar with the texts, the suppression 
gives a sense of loss; to one whose ear delights in the re- 
iteration of sounds and ideas—alas, there are too few who 
today relax sufficiently in their art to linger over the 
varying cadences and overtones of repetition!—this lack 
is not unimportant as regards both musical value and 
native character. The net result is, that to the reader is 
principally made manifest the human, spiritual and intel- 
lectual quality of the two tribes concerned rather than 
their poetic technique—a technique which, after all, is so 
closely related to ritual and symbolic significance that its 
value is real as well as apparent. 

This granted, Dawn Boy has humor, beauty, and the 
direct appeal of understanding; and it reveals Miss Wal- 
ton’s own mastery of form within this selected range. 
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She is not afraid of brevity or freedom—listen to Weapon 
Song: ; n 

Look, I make it beautiful, 

This axe of mine; 

I clip, I clip, 

I shine, I shine. 

This axe is very glad to be. 

I am my axe 

And make my axe 

We melt together. 

It would be hazardous to guess which poems are close 
to the texts and which are freer rendering, so simply has 
Miss Walton cleared away alien obstacles. An imagist 
of today—or yesterday—might be glad to have mirrored 
The Lighis: 

The Sun is a luminous shiel 
Borne up the blue path 

By a god. 

The Moon is the torch 

Of an old man 

Who stumbles over star 

Observe the delicate treatment of Maid-who-becom: 
bear, the sincere emotion of the Navajo ceremonial songs, 
the slyly rendered, almost malicious humor. There is no 
honest English equivalent for the French word malin, 
which so exactly expresses the essence of the Blackfoot 
iaughter. I know no other book of Indian poetry combin 
ing so subtly charm and veracity, race-feeling and the 
larger aspect of an ancient group still vocally sympathetic. 
As we read in one of the old Navajo prayer songs: 
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With pollen beautiful in his voice, 
with pollen beautiful in my voice. 

It is finished in beauty, 

It is finished in beauty. 


Berenice Van Slyke 


AN ARMENIAN EXILE 


This Waking Hour, by Leon Serabian Herald. Thomas 
Seltzer. 
It is refreshing and unusual to come upon a book full of 
’ sincere emotional reactions toward Home. For while 
there are plenty of writers who sentimentalize home, and 
many who scoff at it, there are only a few who succeed in 
showing toward the subject a natural depth of feeling. 
Mr. Herald is one of the few. And though the complete 
annihilation of the village of his birth—Put-Aringe in 
Armenia—must have increased the intensity of his feeling, 
it has not changed the quality of it. He is neither self- 
conscious nor apologetic, but writes with fervor and sim- 
plicity whether he is writing of God, of love, or of home. 
And there is always something peculiarly Latin in his un- 
restraint; he misses his village, and talks of it in verses 
that are as unpremeditated as a burst of song, and in 
words that are mellow, colorful, and always disarmingly 
natural. He says: 
The name 


1e of our village was Put-Aringe, 
The name of a once mighty god. 





Put-Aringe has lost a lover, 
And somewhere there is a dreamer. 
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And of the girl he knew in the village he says: 


With me your image is a flower 
Fading for ten years and still unfaded; 
Your name is a perfume vanishing— 
And never, never vanished. 


The faults of Mr. Herald’s verse are faults of youth: 
such as his over-personification of wind and sun and stars; 
his occasional too frequent use of the o/ expletive, as in the 
poem called The Criminal; and his emotion outstripping 
his technique. He is at his best when using free verse, for 
his inherent sense of rhythm carries him through; 
whereas in such poems as Gifts for Storms, in which he 
works with a conventional pattern, he is obviously irked 
by the rigidity of form, and is as yet unable to use tech- 
nique to enhance the delicacy and sweep of his emotion. 

There is a section of the book called Songs of a College 
Town which is particularly characteristic. Here, in writ- 
ing of The Campus, Sorority Houses, Speakers, Listeners, he 
shows his passionate reaction to the most trivial of his 
surroundings. He never accepts his college quiescently: 
he is in turn overwhelmed by the “city of folded dreams” 
and scornful of the speakers whose “hair is grey” and 
whose “dreams are greyer.” And his friendships are 
startling in their intensity—he cries, ““O youths, I tell you 
this vacation time is a merciless usurper tearing you from 
my neck at the station!” And again, “O youths .. . in 
what manner can I love you better? . . . Have I not been 
proud of you as the garment of my spirit?” 
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Such proud enthusiasm and sincerity may rise to fine 
heights, for his present faltering is never of the spirit. 
Marion Strobel 


MR. ABERCROMBIE ON THEORY 





I 
The Theory of Poetry, by Lascelles Abercrombie. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

This book is made up from two sets of lectures—on the 
Theory of Poetry, and The Idea of Great Poetry—given in 
English universities. The author is a poet of more repute 
in England than here; as a critic he is well known for his 
interesting volume on Thomas Hardy. He is a prose 
writer of unusual force and fineness, a thinker of subtlety 
and originality; and they are very lucky college students 
who may have the art of poetry expounded to them by a 
man of this calibre. He makes a humorous disclaimer of 
any knowledge of psychology, and seems to be unaware 
how large an admission that is in a time which has pro- 
duced I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism. 
His criticism belongs primarily to the school of Croce, 
which is based in metaphysics, and is thereby in danger of 
being superseded in many points by a future criticism in- 
formed as to how the mind actually works instead of how it is 
supposed to work. But the system of Croce is the best 
completed system available, and is free from so many of 
the provincial heresies of Victorian England that I do not 
see what better may be offered ex cathedra to the univer- 
sity student of the day. 
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Mr. Abercrombie is determined to consider poetry as 
poetry, and in that determination he frees himself at once 
from half a dozen vulgar errors still prevailing in critical 
theory, or poking their noses up in poetry itself. Matthew 
Arnold’s idea of poetry as a criticism of life he frankly 
calls “the didactic fallacy in a more tactful form.” Mr. 
Abercrombie is not concerned to give his hearers an 
account of the thoughts of poets as a fact determining 
their importance, although he does include thought, or 
thinking, as an important element in the imaginative ex- 
perience which is the beginning of poetry: 

A poet’s motive will always be the immediate delight of experience; 
and if he has to reduce this to thought, it is not because we require him 


to think about experience, but (so far as possible) to think experience 
itself: that is, to think in language a symbolic equivalent to it. 


It is natural therefore that Mr. Abercrombie should not 
give a moment’s attention to those worries over the cor- 
ruptness of the romantic poets, or of modern poetic 
philosophy in general, which have occupied so much of the 
energy of several academic critics in America. It is as 
natural for him to give a sympathetic account of the 
imaginative experience, the thinking of experience, of 
Shelley, or Wordsworth, or Leopardi, as of Shakespeare, 
Dante or Lucretius. The question in each case is as to the 
harmony and richness of human association in the ele- 
ments going into this thinking of experience, and the suc- 
cess of the poet in thinking in language a symbolic equiva- 
lent to it. Even when considering the differentiae of 
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“great” poetry, he never falls into the absurdity of esti- 
mating greatness on the basis of any judgment as to a right 
or desirable philosophy of life presented by a great poem. 

Too often the poetry which has been accepted as great has been 
praised for its ideas, its passions, its characterization, without any 
appreciable regard for the conditions which enable these (or any other) 
qualities to exist as poetry. We are invited to admire them as if it were a 
matter of indifference that they are elements in a work of art. What 
does that mean? It means, ultimately, that they have the importance, 
not necessarily of logical, moral, or practical validity, but simply of 
notable experience—the immediate interest of experience which cannot 
be entered without delighted excitement of intellect, emotion, or imagi- 
nation, and which need not justify itself outside that excitement: its 
validity is self-evident; it is its own standard. 

Again, in his consideration of words as the medium of 
poetic expression, Mr. Abercrombie makes it very clear 
that words are not to be thought of as a simple means of 
describing objects or thoughts, but that they are a sym- 
bolic equivalent of imaginative experience. Too many 
poecs, in our day and in all times, have seemed to think 
that they were first to have a thought or perceive a fact, 
and that then they were to find words to describe that 
thought or fact. The words are applied to the image in- 
stead of giving the impression, as they should, of being 
identical with it. Thus we have quantities of clever 
poetry—like that of Mr. William Rose Benét, to take an 
example from our own poetry of the minute, a thing which 
Mr. Abercrombie almost never does; or, to go many steps 
higher, clever poetry like much of Miss Lowell’s, in which 
one is amazed by the appropriateness, the ingenuity of the 
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description, but not captured by the thing itself which the 
poet undertakes to render. Or again, there are quantities 
of poetry, like much of Mr. Oppenheim’s, in which a 
theoretical sentiment, more or less derivative, goes on 
rather mechanically finding more words to describe it. 
The great distinction of poets like Frost and Sandburg 
is that they so very seldom yield to this disposition to 
divorce the word from the image. They have the patience 
to “listen for the voices,” as Mr. Frost himself expresses 
it; they make themselves the vehicle of the poetic inspira- 
tion instead of trying to capture something in a net of 
words. Mr. Abercrombie has many subtle ways of show- 
ing, by reference to poetry of the English heritage, what 
it is he means by saying that, in poetry, words do not 
describe a fact, but re-create in our minds the fact itself. 
Another matter in which Mr. Abercrombie’s metaphysi- 
cal subtlety is a means of illuminating the reader is that of 
poetical subject-matter and the inclusion of the ugly. He 
has no old-fashioned notions about there being a special 
preserve of things lending themselves to poetical treat- 
ment; nor has he any disposition to shy at the treatment 
in poetry of anything the human soul finds exciting, stim- 
ulating to its imaginative activity. And it is in his con- 
sideration of the meaning of form that he finds occasion 
to indicate the importance of ugliness as an element in 
imaginative experience. For the form of a poem is simply, 
as he conceives it, the harmony, or coherence, of all the 
elements that enter into the poet’s conception; and 
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beauty of form arises from the perfection with which 
all these elements fuse into a single whole. Imaginative 
vitality is what we prize in poetry, as in our actual experi- 
ence of life; and vitality, as Mr. Abercrombie shows, is con- 
sistent with such a mere imaginative synthesis of terrene 
ugliness and futility as Hardy’s Dynasts, as well as with 
Shelley’s synthesis of pain, oppression and hope in Prom- 
etheus Unbound, or Homer’s synthesis of death and defeat, 
courage and personal prestige in the J/iad, or Dante’s 
synthesis of sin, terror and ideal justice in the Divine 
Comedy. With these things in mind, we should have no 
difficulty in accepting our critic’s definition of poetry as 
the expression of imaginative experience, valued simply as such and 
significant simply as such, in the communicable state given by language 
which employs every available and appropriate device. 

It is clear that we have to do with no dogmatic and narrow- 
minded professor of poetry, no critic confined by philistine 
limitations of outlook. If, in a later notice, I refer to him 
as taking a “‘safe and sound”’ position on certain matters 
not yet mentioned, it will not be that I wish to disparage 
what he has actually done, but that I cannot forbear to 
point out some of the crowding problems of poetic art 
today on which he has turned his back. 

Foseph Warren Beach 


Note. The above is the first half of Mr. Beach’s review of Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s book, a review so pertinent in its consideration of conflicting 
theories in the art that we give unusual space to it. The concluding 
section will appear next month. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Puritan, by Fiske Conant. Harold Vinal. 
It is a little discouraging to begin a volume which opens 

with two such lines as these: 

My dedicated fathers had a quest 

Of destiny into the sunset flame. 
However, not all of Mrs. Conant’s poems are characterized 
by expressions so vague, unidiomatic, and wooden. The 
Bible Sonnets, in particular, achieve a clarity and steadi- 
ness that one finds lacking in most of the more lyrical 
pieces. On the whole, Mrs. Conant’s style seems much 
like pebble-dash thrown at her subject. Her poems are 
unfocussed. Seldom may one find an instinctive rhythm 
or an inevitable, even accurate, word. Poetry of this sort 
betrays a sensitive complex mind, but lacks the discipline 
and severity which transmutes thought into song. Appar- 
ently the difficulty is mostly a matter of syntax. 


Quest and Acceptance, by Ethel Arnold Tilden. H. Vinal. 

These few poems testify to a talent for light, whimsical, 
conversational lyricism which flounders pitiably under the 
impact of serious inspirations. When Mrs. Tilden at- 
tempts, as it were, to speak from her heart, her verse falls 
into the very worst and most disorderly type of oh-and-ah 
flutterings. In her saner and less impassioned moments 
she is capable of quite delightful little pieces, half songs, 
half conceits, such as 4 Poem for Pat Who Builds Houses, 
which is by far the most effective entry in the book. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The annual Pulitzer awards were announced May 4th by the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism of Columbia University. The prize 
of $1,000 for the best book of verse of 1925 goes to What’s O'clock, by 
Amy Lowell. 

It is a graceful gesture to honor Miss Lowell’s book, and perhaps the 
committee could hardly be expected to place a deceased poet hors 
concours for the prize, and give her book instead a medal or some other 
official compliment. But without questioning the justice of this or of any 
previous award, one may reasonably ask why no poet west of the Hudson 
River seems to have any chance with this committee. The list runs as 
follows: 1922, Mr. Robinson; 1923, Miss Millay; 1924, Mr. Frost; 1925, 
Mr. Robinson again; 1926, Miss Lowell. A good list, but meantime 
Vachel Lindsay’s Collected Poems has uttered a loud call for recognition, 
William Ellery Leonard’s Two Lives has been acclaimed a masterpiece, 
Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg and Lew Sarett have published 
each a volume or two—and there are others. 

Many of our readers will be interested to learn the results of this year’s 
appointments to the Guggenheim fellowships. This is the foundation 
established a year ago, with a fund of $3,000,000, by ex-Senator Simon 
Guggenheim and his wife, as a memorial to their son. An appropriation 
of $100,000 was made this year, to be used for the “assistance of young 
American scholars and artists.” Judging from the present awards, the 
committee that made the appointments has hardly chosen to strive for 
balance or equality of emphasis between the two fields specified in the 
conditions. In fact, the scholars have been favored in such proportion 
as almost renders the number of artists negligible. Out of the forty-five 
recipients of fellowships, only sever may be said to be engaged in creative 
work, Of these, three are musicians, three painters, and one a poet— 
Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét. Mr. Benét receives the appointment 
on the strength not only of his poetry, but also of his novels; and he will 
be allowed “to do creative work in poetry and prose” only after he has 
completed certain “historical investigations” in France and Spain. 

We are inclined to question the justice of these proportions, especially 
when we consider the great number of fellowships, scholarships, “dis- 
tinguished professorships” and so forth, which exist for the benefit of 
scholars, and also the comparatively generous quota of prizes, scholar- 
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ships, and other financial opportunities offered everywhere to painters 
and musicians. Poets continue to be neglected, it seems, in spite of the 
vitality and richness of their art in America today. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that fewer people are fitted to appreciate poetry 
than any other of the arts; and that poets have had less authoritative 
public encouragement than any other artists. Trustees and com- 
mittees have not yet acquired the habit of thinking that the poet is en- 
titled to his fair share of their awards. 

An interesting letter, received in response to the April editorial on the 
typography of books of verse, comes from Robert O. Ballou, a Chicago 
publisher noted for his expertness and the beauty of his books. The 
following discussion of English and American typography seems partic- 
ularly informative: 

“You feel that ‘English typography has often a distinction which 
American books rarely attain,’ and that ‘this is partly due to the fact 
that hand-set type, fine paper and presswork are more attainable over 
there than here.’ Hand-set type is more easily attainable in England 
than in America because wages are so much lower there, and because 
there are so few typesetting machines there compared to the number in 
America. But no better composition can be done by hand than can be 
done on the monotype. Alfred W. Pollard, keeper of printed books in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum, wrote in 1923: ‘The most beau- 
tiful results can be obtained from modern labor-saving devices.’ At about 
the same time Bruce Rogers made a definite statement that better com- 
position could be achieved by the monotype than by hand. Practically all 
of Bruce Rogers’ books during the last few years have been set either on 
the monotype or linotype—the latter, of course, even more looked-down- 
upon by traditional lovers of hand-composition. And I am sure that a 
jury of impartial technical critics would say that the presswork of the 
average American book is at least equal to that of the average English 
book. American workmanship (I am not a nationalist, but this is truth) 
is better than English workmanship. English books are more charming, 
not because these processes of the artisan are better done, but because 
the books in more cases follow an intelligent ‘plan or scheme in the mind.’ 

“We have our time-worn excuse of youth, which ought not to be used 
any more. But we have a better excuse. The successful American pub- 
lisher is a good salesman and advertising man. And no good salesman 
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or advertising man is an artist. The successful American publisher must 
hire a designer if he wishes to make beautiful books. But he must also 
support American living standards by paying terrifically high prices for 
printing. Yet he must publish poetry at a price which poetry buyers will 
pay. Frequently he cannot possibly pay for the services of a designer 
unless his books are subsidized. Among a dozen books which I have 
published I retained a designer for one of them and gave him a free hand. 
The cost of the book was $1.73 a copy. I had committed myself to a 
published price of $2.00, which means, of course, a net price of $1.33. 
Before paying royalties, advertising bills, and the loss on unsold copies, 
my loss was forty cents a copy. That is an exaggerated example (for 
most publishers are much better managers) of one of the reasons why 
American books of poetry are not better designed.” 

The Forge, published in Chicago, announces as a regular policy, an 
award of a hundred-dollar prize for the best poem in each four issues. 
The New Leader announces a similar prize, the poems to be entered in 


competition, the judges to be Floyd Dell, E. Ralph Cheney, and Joseph 
T. Shipley. 


Mr. Herbert S. Gorman, of New York, is a familiar contributor of 
verse and critical articles to numerous monthlies and weeklies. He is the 
author of The Barcarole of James Smith (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), the 
Procession of Masks, the novel Gold by Gold, and a book about James 
Foyce. 

Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, professor of English in Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass., is the author of three or four books of verse, the 
latest being Ship’s Log (Alfred A. Knopf). 

Pearl Andelson (now Mrs. Edward Sherry), of Chicago, is the author 
of Fringe (Will Ransom). 

Mr. Robert Wolf, of New York and Preston, Conn., is the author of 
After Disillusion (Thomas Seltzer). A new book of verse, Second Com- 
ing, and a novel will appear next autumn. 

The other poets of this number—no less than eleven—are new to our 
readers: 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish, a native of Chicago but now living in France, 
is the author of The Happy Marriage and Other Poems and The Pot of 
Earth (Houghton Mifflin Co.), both reviewed in our April number. 
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Mr. Walter Sagmaster was born in 1898 in Cincinnati, and is now in 
the business office of its university. He used to contribute humorous 
essays and sketches to the old Smart Set, but has hitherto printed no 
verse. 

Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan, formerly a conspicuous figure in New 
York’s group of the more radical artists, now lives mostly in Taos, New 
Mexico, where, a few years ago, she married an Indian of the Taos 
pueblo. She is engaged in writing her memoirs. 

Mr. A. K. Laing, of Pelham Manor, N. Y., has appeared in a number 
of the special magazines.—Mr. Edwin Denby, born in China of American 
parentage, is now living in Vienna and studying at the Helleran School of 
Rhythmics.—Mr. Russell Davenport, a recent graduate of Yale now 
living in Colorado Springs, has done newspaper work in New York and 
Spokane.—Mr. Pat Morrissette, born in Minnesota in 1901, is now in 
the English department of the University of Oregon at Eugene.—Mr. 
John Gillespie, of Columbus, Ohio, also born in 1901, has been studying 
landscape painting in Columbus and Woodstock.—Mr. John Zollie 
Howard lives in Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss Mabel Miller in Glenwood, Iowa; 
and Miss Dorothy Hawkins in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Portrait of a Generation, by Robert McAlmon. Contact Editions, 
Paris. 
Cenizas De Horizontes, by Miguel Luis Rocuant. Madrid, Spain. 
Scrimshaw, by Anne Washington Wilson. Norman Remington Co., 
Baltimore. 
A Boat of Glass, by Frances Fletcher. Dorrance & Co. 
Rambles in Rhyme, by James F. Vinson. Dorrance & Co. 
The Thinker and Other Poems, by Oliver Allstorm. Stone Allen & Co., 
Houston. 
Spring Songs, by Eugenia Bragg Smith. Privately printed. 
Blue Haze, by Gustav Melby. Augsburg Pub. House, Minneapolis. 
Echoes from a Dell, by Dell Hair. Toledo Typesetting Co., Toledo, O. 
The Songs and Ballads of Reini Kugel, by Jake Falstaff. Privately 
printed, Akron, O. 
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